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A NEGLECTED CORNER. 
By Edward Lee Young. 




OLLOWING my article in the De- 
cember issue of The Decorator 
and Furnisher, wherein I de- 
.picted certain fitments to occupy 
the neglected corners of a room, 
I propose in the present article to 
illustrate just how the neglected 
corners of the chimney breast or 
mantel piece can be utilized. 
There is not one room in a thou- 
sand in which these neglected 
corners are made use of, and as 
the corners exist in every apart- 
ment in all their vacancy and bareness, the utility of my re- 
marks as to how such corners should be decorated or furnished 
will be apparent to every one. 

The projection of the mantel breast into an ordinary room 
leaves a corner measuring from 12 to 14 inches deep, and because 
it is not customary to fill this space, the absence of a good 
decorative feature therein is not noticed. Fashion is an all 
powerful monitor, and where it is the fashion that anything 
should be left bare, gaunt and unsightly, nobody seems to think 
anything about the lack of attention, which must be pointed 
out before it becomes apparent to the majority of people. When 





Fig. 1.— Reception Room Chimney- breast Corner, Designed by Edward Lee Young, 



Fig. 2.— Dining-Room Mantel Cabinet, Designed by Edward Lee Young, 

the possibilities of the corners referred to are once known, and 
the many different treatments of this neglected space are pointed 
out, then the side of the mantel-piece, or the face of the chim- 
ney breast, with nothing to connect it to the walls, looks like a 
lost opportunity. 

Fig. 1 shows a reception room chimney breast corner, filled 
with a graceful cupboard in a suggestion of the Louis XV style, 
made in enamel, or gold, or both. The lining of the cabinet 
should be of fine silk. The standard for the gas fixture is, I 
think, unique, and the gas lights themselves would be reflected 
in the mirror and multiplied with excellent effect. 
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Pig. 2 represents a dining-room mantel curved cabinet, 
suitable for a china closet, which turned the corner, and is 
supported on a carved Caen stone column with marble fittings. 

Fig. 3 represents a compound fitment of library mantel and 
book-case. As will be seen the mantel is made by a facing of 
two tall book-cases, and the connection with the mantel by a bevel 



covering the breast and return to connect the whole. The idea 
of having books so convenient to one's hand when seated by the 
fire will be appreciated. 

Pig. 4 is a chamber mantel, the construction of which is 
made apparent by the sketch. Closets having easy curves, 
naturally fit themselves into the corners of the chimney breast, 




Fig. 3.— Library Mantel Bookcase, Designed by Edward Lee \oung.] 



containing mirrors, which take away the woody effect. Under 
the mantel shelf this bevel makes two closets, triangular in 
shape, and useful for holding the shovel, tongues, dust brush 
and other things pertaining to the care of a fire. Above the 
mirrors is a connecting shelf, and above that again beveled work 



and on top of each closet are shelves for bric-a-brac, which are 
connected with the mantel in front of the chimney breast, which 
contains three oval mirrors. 

In Fig. 5 we show a nursery mantel, which projects ten 
inches on each side of the chimney breast. There are many 
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more reasons for making the mantel wider than the chimney- 
breast than the one of obtaining convenient closets at each end. 
One is that the facing and hearth may be made wider and an- 
other is that the mantel will fit another chimney breast, by 
either deepening or making the closets shallower. The design 
gives an opportunity to make a closed closet on either side of 
the fire-place, below the mantel shelf, wherein the children's 
playthings are stored. In the shelves above same, and out of 
the children's reach the larger toys are used for ornamentation. 
The face of the mantel above the shelf is covered with tapestry, 
and there is a square mirror in the center. The design other- 
wise is self explanatory. This nursery mantel, which need not 
necessarily be a nursery mantel, may be made by an amateur 
cabinet-maker, and the construction could easily be shown in 
full size did space permit. The drawing, however, is made to 
a scale and will afford an excellent guide to an amateur cabinet- 
maker. 

These sketches illustrate some of the possibilities by which 
the neglected corners of the chimney breast may be utilized in 
connection with the mantel, and the adopting of the corner 
treatment to connect with almost any mantel is a matter of easy 
possibility.' The sketches are all drawn to a scale of two thirds 
of an inch to the foot. 



At a wedding in Baltimore, recently, no sooner had the 
company been comfortably seated than the room burst into a 
flood of light from numerous varicolored incandescent eleetric 
lamps hidden among the decorations. The entrance of the bride 




Fig. 5.— Nursery Mantel-piece. 

and bridegroom was welcomed by the automatic ring- 
ing of electric bells and the playing of electrical 
musical instruments. After the first course the room 
was plunged into semi-darkness, when suddenly from 
the floral decorations upon the table there glowed tiny 
electric lamps. Not only the flowers, but the interior 
of the translucent vases in which some of them were 
gathered scintillated with flashes of light. 

After awhile a miniature electric lamp, which in 
some unexplained manner had attached itself to the 
bride's hair, was seen to glow with dazzling brightness. 
A toast having been given, two serpents slowly uncoiled 
themselves and issued from the wine bottle that stood 
before the bridal couple. Cigars and coffee were served, 
and the cigars were lighted by an electric lighter, 
while the coffee was prepared in full view of the com- 
pany by an electric heater. The speechs that were 
made were liberally applauded by an electric kettle- 
drum placed under the table. As the company dis- 
persed the electric current set off a novel pyrotechnic 
display, amid the crimson glare of which the festivities 
ended. 



Fig. 4.— Chamber llantel, Designed by Edward Lee Young. 



The old fashioned bookcase or secretary with 
square, or diamond cut door panes, when rubbed and 
revarnished, makes a wonderful receptacle for silver 
and china. The small drawers usually found beneath 
should have new handles of brass, and lining mats of 
soft cotton flannel laid within, keep the tea-cloths, 
embroidered napkins, doyleys and under mats in fresh- 
ness and readiness here. 
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